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the Indian. It must manage the estate of its
wards "with reference to two things: First, the
interest of the ward; second, the general inter-
est of the people."

"With these statements as a basis for action,
Weaver turned to a consideration of the situa-
tion in the Indian Territory, a map of which he
had prepared and placed upon an easel in the
House. He then pointed out the country occu-
pied by what were known as the five civilized
tribes; next the "Oklahoma country, ceded to
the United States by Creeks and Seminoles by
the treaties of 1866"; what was known as "the
Cherokee outlet, or Cherokee strip", west of
the territory of the five civilized tribes; and the
Public Land Strip, or No Man's Land, ceded by
Texas, in 1850, west of the Cherokee strip.
West of Oklahoma and southwest were the res-
ervations of the Cheyennes, the Arapahoes, the
Wichitas, the Elowas, the Comanches, and the
Apaches. The territory contained 44,154,24:0
acres of land, "an area as great as that of the
States of Iowa, Massachusetts, Rhode Island,
and New Jersey combined, larger by 266,600
acres than the seven states of Maine, New
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Ehode Island, Con-
necticut, New Jersey and Delaware."

This vast territory possessed a delightful
climate, unlimited resources, and a soil suited
for the raising of all the cereals. In some por-